a gift to have made your country, I should say our nmpirey ana
I might add all mankind") added: "Ever since I wrote of my
appreciation of your Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith I have felt
that I failed altogether to give you any idea of what those two
volumes have meant and will continue to mean to me. I re-read
most of their pages in the quiet of the summer days at my home
in the country, and more than ever I feel grateful to you for the
guidance they afford."

Another equally decisive judgement from the same source on a
different type of book from Spender's pen may be cited here. In
1934 he wrote These Times, a short study of the political scene at
home and abroad. The date of publication is material. The book
was finished in March 1934. At that time Hitler had just entered
on his second year of power: he was inspiring anxiety, but not
yet alarm. Franklin Roosevelt also was in Ms second year of power.
Russk wras co-operating in various activities at Geneva, and was
about to become a full member of the League. The League itself
had been shaken by Japanese aggression in Manchuria, but Italian
aggression in Ethiopia was still in the future. The Disarmament
Conference, though so far unproductive, was still in being. These
Times was first and foremost an appeal for clarity of thought, and
an endeavour to point the way to it in the midst of such per-
plexities. It dealt with the world as Spender saw it at the moment,
with little invocation of history and little attempt at prediction.
"It would be a pity," he wrote in his first sentence, "if we merely
muddled into a revolution, for revolutions are things which are
least suited to the British method of muddling through. But we
may do so if we are not clearer about the nature of our institutions
than many writers and speakers appear to be.'* With that thesis
as starting-point he developed the case for democracy, the supremacy
of Parliament, Liberalism and international co-operation, and in his
last chapter but one he outlined a practical and at the same time
idealistic programme under the title "A Not Impossible "World".
It may well have been this chapter which appealed particularly to
Mr. Mackenzie King, who told me, a few years after the book's
publication, that it had played a large part in winning tie general
election of 1935 for the Liberal Party in Canada. Ekboratiag that
statement a little for the purposes of this volume he writes:

"When These Times was published in 1934 I recognised at

once how helpful this book would be to the members of the
liberal Party in Canada in their understanding of the world
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